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BY FHE EASY CLUB. 


WE consider the subject of the following letter in- 
teresting. It shall be presented to Mr. Easy immediately 
on his return to the city, and, we have no doubt, will 
command his earliest attention. Meantime we would ad- 
vise our friend Peter to confine himself to the five-penny 
tables, as we cannot promise him immediate relief. We 
admire his candour. ‘There are many Pigeons in a much 
more distregsing situation than Peter, who are plucked 
have not the sense to discover that they are 
Pigeons.«=WVe must endeavour to open the eyes of some 
of those dupes; they require more serious consideration 
than Peter, or his family. 


Mr. Easy, | 
TH£E-country is now deserted, and the votaries of plea- 
sure again crowd the metiopolis, eager to run their giddy 
round of thoughtless gaiety, The meads are no longer ver- 
dant, and-the piercing air inclines us rather to seek a shel- 
ter thanashade. It behoves you, sir, as the guardian of 
the morals of the town, to take care that our amusements 
be lawfull, and such as may exhilerate and relax, but 
not debauch the mind. Itis incumbent upon you to pro- 
hibit in the most peremptory manner, all games that may 
endanger the morals or corrupt the heart. I am not so car- 
ried away by the rage of innovation, as to wish you te pull 
down, before you are prepared to build up ; «I would there- 
fore advise you not to lay an absolute interdiction upon the 
fashionable ways of killing time, until you have substi- 
tuted something in theityplace. Besides, there are strong- 


‘er reasons for the delay of this interdiction than the mere 





want of amusement. It will be absolutely necessary to 
give some notice of your intention to put an end to card- 
playing, if this should be your pleasure, lest some of the 
loo-gentry should be deprived of a principal mean of sup- 
plying pocket-money. Let them therefore have time 
to seek some fairer zame to provide for the wants of the 
winter. Cornelius Scriblerus informs us that ‘* the Ly- 
** dians invented play as a remedy against hunger; and 
‘* that Sophocles says of Palamedes, that he invented dice 
** to serve sometimes instead of a dinner.’” But I am 
doubtfu! whether the stomachs of our modern gamesters 
would be so easily satisfied ; you must therefore let them 
have the advantage of a bet with the game, for by this 
they will be enabled to supply more substantial food than 
play. 

» I shall only insist upon this toleration for ashort time, 
lest sudden innovation should be attended with disastrous 
consequences. But when you have taken this subject into 
your serious consideration, and given due notice of your 
intention, I shall expect from you, as your bounden du- 
ty, to issue your proclamation against all games for mo- 
ney. ‘Their immoral tendency is pretty generally admit- 
ted, and is even acknowledged by some of those who are 
most eager at play. As such they must fall under your 
high displeasure. Indeed if they were not immoral they 
are at least inconvenient, and too expensive for the means 
of many fashionable people. Several husbands who have 
light purses and imprudent wives, have informed me, that 
they intend to assume a little authority this season, and to 
insist that the fruits of their industry shall be applied to the 
education of their children, instead of being scandalously 
dissipated at the card-table. 

I shall expect to hear from you shortly on this subject, 
It certainly requires serivuus animadversion. I trust, sir, 
that your fertile genius will be able to supp!y something 
equally amusing, and less expensive. In the mean time, 
I with my family, who are totally ignorant of the 
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arts of the game of loo, who never entered into any 
copartnerships, and are entirely unacquainted with the 
siguificancy of looks, nods and winks, must submit to be 
plucked. I give you my honour, Mr. Easy, I have re- 


ceived but two touches on the toe since I first played: the 


first was purely accidental, and the second was intended 
for the toe of another person. 
Your's truly, 
PETER PIGEON. 
LLL LILLIES IS LL 
THE PEDESTRIAN—RAMBLE IV. 
(Concluded from page 389.) 


After an absence of nine years, said Rario, as the well 
known scenes Of infancy gradually opened to his view ; 
after'an absence of nine years, how well each spot is 
remembered. . With what sensations do I tread these 
fields ! 

I was sensible of the nature of Rario’s feelings, and res- 
pected them accordingly. Well this is just as I could 
wish it, added he, as upon coming up to the house, we 
found it to be uninhabited ; and here is a sweet reception 
I little expected to find ; that of viewing these reverend 
walls without interruption, Now had this bouse been oc- 
cupied by many a one, and I had been known to the fa- 
mily, I should have been pestered with a thousand imper- 
tinent questions. O there is nothing I hate so much as a 
conversation of this kind, and yet there are people who 
would compel you into it ifit were for nothing but to mor- 
tify you. I speak of those pretenders to gentility who 
have accidentally got above board in the world as the say- 
ing ts, and who, were it not from a desire to shew them- 
selves, would rather see you upto your neck in a mill- 
pond, than entering their house. It is to this wish we of- 
ten owe the condescensions of the great, continued Ra- 
rio; for notwithstanding ‘they would scorn to speak to yo 
in some particular p'aces, yet at home, and where no one 
observes their familiarity, they are all communication— 
they will tell you of the vast expence they are at every year 
in their family—how many hundred dollars it cost them 
to make such and such improvements—how they have 
made paradises of deserts, and run far above their neigh- 
bours in all their plans. ‘They will then ask you how you 
are coming on ? whether your father’s affairs are in any 
better standing ; and conclude as though they pitied you— 
Ah poor man I always thought so—he never did as he 
ought—had he taken advice, and managed matters as I 
have done, he might now kold up his head with the best 
ofthem. In short, I hate them all, and pray heaven I 








may have nothing to do with them, much less to bear with 
their impertinence, 

Rario had hurried himself beyond his usual bounds ; 
and now as suddenly relaxed into the deepest melancho- 
ly—Here, Leander, cried he, is the very room which re- 
ceived the first breath of your friend—here as I trotted by 
the side of my much loved mother, how unconscious was 
this young heart to the various miseries attached to its be- 
ing !—Then | was blest with every indulgence—each want 
was supplied ere [ knew of its existence. —Kinid 
sisters, and good brothers, too, once trod these floors— 
now— 

The heart of Rario was full. I had no inclination to 
interrupt the pause, and we found ourselves without speck- 
ing at the farthermost end of the orchard. Here for the first 
time,my friend found that many alterations had taken place 
since he had lived there. ‘The worm fence had been torn 
down and one of stone put in its reom—several of the lar- 
gest cherry trees had disappeared and left nothing but their 
stumps to tell they had once been. A flourishing garden, 
where the rose and tul:p bad once bloomed in vernal beau- 
ty, we beheld converted into a potatoe and melon patch !— 
not a vestage of its former pride remaining. Rario point- 
ed out the spot where his favorite cherry tree grew, and 
proceeded to describe it: Having a remarkable spreading 
top, said he, we once erected a summer house in it, 
and many a rail have I panted under to forward its com- 
pletion. Never shal) I forget the happy hours sp€nt in this 
tree. I remember it was then the favourite resert to all 
the young people in the neighbourhood. Alas! how al- 
tered, and what he was interrupted by the approach of 
a third person, one whom Rario introduced to me as the 
schoolmaster of the neighbouring village. 

My friend, among many other enquiries, asked him 
who had last occupied this farm. The old man sigh- 
edas he answered, Mr. D. Poor man, continued he, 
misfortune pressed heavily on him in his last days— 

But what do you tell me? interrupted Rario, Mr. D. 
dead !—ah good old friend ! but he said not half what 











he felt—the tear of sens bilitv clouded his eye, as he raised’ 


it to the face of the schoolmaster, as much as to say, go 
on, sir—tell meall about him. Yes, he lived there last, 
continued our informer, and many a hard day did he see 
of it. For the last year of his life a rheumatism confined bim 
almost constantly to his house ; & having no one to look to 
his affairs they soon went to wreck—his rent became due 
without a possibility of paying it—he stated his situation 
in the most pathetic terms, and begged for the indulgence 
of another year—but deaf to the voice of misery, and dead 
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toevery fetling of humanity, his unpitying landlord re- 


fused compliance—his cattle were seized upon and sold for 


half their value—the house was stripped of every thing and 
knocked off to the highest bidder, and the wretched inha- 
bitants turned out of doors, 

“ To seek a shelter in an humbler shed.” 

In this truly distressed situation all that remained was to 
do the best he could—according'y he removed to a little 
hut about a mile from hence, where about six weeks ago, 
he bid farewell to the world and all his troubles together. 
Poor man! sighed Rario, as the schoolmaster concluded, 
at length, then, thou art at rest—thy fate was indeed se- 
vere, and thy sufferings many—but thou art now in that 
quiet home, where the cruel frowns of the rich cannot 
reach thee ; and where sickness and sorrow ever dwell. 
When Fortune smiled upon thee, every one was thy friend 
-——thou hadst favours upon favours pressed upon thy ac- 
ceptance, with the flattering words of ‘* it does us good to 
serve you’’—but when thou wast in need of assistance— 
when sickness overtook thee, and want stared in at thy 
door, where were then those friends, whom it had once 
gave pleasure to oblige thee ? 

Afier a pause he continued—but this is the way of the 
world. I remember when Mr. D. was counted wealthy. 
He was then generous to an extreme, and to his humani- 
ty there was no bounds*many an aching heart have I 
known him to send rejoicing from bis door—and after all 
these things, to die bereft of the common necessaries of 
life—unfriended and in want——alas ! 

As Rario had visited this place from »no other motive 
than to view-once more the green hill ofthis nativity ; and 
to take perhaps a last farewell of the scenes of early life ; 
he now proposed returning home, as he said the unfortu- 
nate conclusion of the feof Mr. D. whom he had re- 
spected-almost as a father, had fixed itselfso on his mind 
as to leave nothing but melancholy reflections. In passing 
through the orchard every tree, continued he, has the ap- 
pearance of an old friend and reminds me that under their 
shade I have passed the happiest moments of my life—yet 
a little longer, he added, turning round and looking to- 
wards the house, would I linger near thy threshold! Fare- 
weil then, dear native scenes of many a juvenile hour !— 
Ye hills and plains, witnesses to many a sportive sum- 
mer’s day, farewell ! 

The schoolmaster bad taken leave of us immediately on 
concluding his little narative, so that we had no one to in- 
icirupt us as we traced back in the most solemn silence, 
thr road that had first 'ed us to this spot. ‘We had pro- 
ceeded nearly three miles on our way ere either of us at- 
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tempted to interrupt the pause. Rario at length broke 
silence, by telling me he meant to take Mrs. F’sin our way 
home, as that lady would probably return by the time of 
our arrival, or should it be otherwise we would proceed on 
to Baltimore. , 

It was drawing towards evening as we again approached 
the dwelling of Mrs. F. The door was hardly open be- 
fore Rario found himself in the arins of this good lady. I 
received the smile of welcome. My friend’s wandering 
eye soon found a vacancy. Where is Emily ? asked he, 
Mrs. F. burst into tears—Good God! said Rario, what 
has happened ?—Alas, my poor child ! said she, still weep- 
ing, must I ever’see thee thus wretched !—Rario grew 
alarmed and approaching her, begged to be made ac- 
quainted with the cause of her tears. My poor Emily, re- 
plied Mrs. F’. will never be happy again—at least not in this 
world. She had scarcely spoken when the door of an adjoin- 
ing apartment opened, anda young and lovely girl ap- 
proached us. Rario flew to meet her—she started, and 
witha smile advanced towards him, and then as if disap- 
pointed, again sunk into melancholy. Do you not know 
me? asked Rario, mournfully: know you? replied she, 
raising her head and regarding him stedfastlya moment— 
no—I donot know you!—Wretched Emily ! thy peace had 
flown forever. 

Emily F. had once been happy, gay and _ beau- 
tiful ; she had attracted the notice of many. Among the 
rest was a young man whom I shall call Moreland, pos~ 
sessing a handsome person & an insinuating address, it was 
not long ere he discovered thesentiments with which he had 
inspired her. Unhackneyed in art, reserve became a bur- 
then, and while listening to his protestations of constancy 
and affection, with the most artless simplicity confessed her 
partiality. From this moment her soul felt new existence 
and she already conceived herself the happiest of beings— 
a month had nearly rolled away, at the end of which Em- 
ily was to be a wife. Alas! how often are our happiest 
prospects blasted—the joyful day was appo'nted, and 
Moreland took leave in order, as he said, to apprize his fa- 
mily of the alteration about to take place in his affairs. 
The time arrived on which he was to appear, but he 
came note-a week passed away without bringing him. 
Meanwhile the wretched Emily gave herself up to the 
most poignant grief—she was ready to dread every thing 
except his perfidy, and that she could not believe. ‘The 
distressing situation of her daughter now determined Mrs, 


F to make some enquiry concerning the fugitive. Emi- 
ly saw the messenger depart with a tearful eye. On the 


following day he returned, with the account of More- 
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land’s marriage to another, to whom he had long been 
engaged! With caution they informed the deluded girl, 
and in the most tender manner, strove to sooth her grief: 
it was not violent, but of that slow kind which ever 
proves lasting. Supposing that change of scene might 
probably 

“« Minister to a mind diseas’d, or 

“* Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow,” 
Mrs. F, had commenced. a journey long in contem- 
plation; but on the second day after leaving home 
Kmily was so much worse that she was obliged to re- 
turn. 

We had now been in this family nearly a week, during 
which time Emily daily declined in health and spirits—the 
rose had ceased to bloom on her once florid complexion 
—solitude became the only charm, and to that she daily 
retired. At the foot of the garden, and nearly concealed 
by bushes, wasa little summer-house. Emily was fond- 
ly attached to this spot—it had witnessed the first sports of 
her life, and in it she had enjoyed a thousand pleasures, 
It had likewise been witness to the many vows of the per- 
fidious Moreland—that fiend who had crept into this gar- 
den of peace, and blighted so prematurely the fairest of 
all its flowers, the lovely Emily FS It was in this place 
that we beheld her one evening in all the wretchedness 
possible to imagine. Alas! how altered—pale in grief 
was that face, at whose approach the heart of every swain 
had been wont to throb—the heavenly smiles which once 
adorned it were fled forever. She was indulging her sor- 
row, unsuspecting of any beholder. ‘*‘ O! how could 
you,” she cried, ‘‘cruel Henry, thus usea too fond and be- 
lieving girl >—How faithfully he promised—that the hea- 
ven he appealed to, can witness, and yet he has left me, 
and left me to be miserable ! wretched Emily ! what 
hast thou left toconsole thee—my poor mother too—how 
iny unhappiness wounds her affectionate heart—daily does 
she beseech me to forget him, but oh !’’—— 

The reflection was agonizing—her voice failed her—she 
clasped her hands together, and raising her eyes to heaven, 
‘* may he be forgiven,’’ exclaimed she,‘* and never feel 
the pangs he has inade me suffer.’ Presently she became 
more calm—she smiled, and taking from her pocket a pa- 
per, in a strain of wild melancholy proceeded to sing— 





The rose, whose scatter’d leaves lie there, 
Was once the garden’s pride ; 

A litle while it flourish’d fair, 
But soon it droop’d and died ! 


How ¢rue an emblem this, of me, 
Then why should I not grieve ? 





O Henry! if but bless’d with thee, 


How sweet for thee to live ! 


But ah he’s gone ! and I no more 
Shall meet him in the grove ; 
Adieu, false youth—forever more,,. 
Farewell! farewell, my love ! 


Rario could bear this.scene no longer, with a sorrowing 
heart, he led the distracted mourner from the garden, This 
night she complained of a fever, and soon retired. Before 
the morning we were called. on by. Mrs. F. who with 
tears in her eyes informed us that the child of her heart, 
would in a few moments be no more !: we were led to the 
room of the dying Emily—there onthe bed from which 
with life she was.never more to rise, lay the faded form of 
the lovely Miss F. She appeared quite calm, anda few 
fleeting minutes soon wafted her gentle spirit where storms 
assail no more ! ; 

I need not tell you of Rario’saffliction, In this house 
of woe we did not remain long. After bidding farewell 
to the broken-hearted Mrs. F. and paying a last sad visit 
to the grave of the hapless Emily, we in silence took the 
road which led to Baltimore. LEANDER. 


SLLILLELPIL LIS 


A SCOTTISH TALE. 


{Continued from page 391.) 


In me you. behold the younger son of the eldest branch, 
ofa very ancient and highly honourable family, who, 
through a long succession of ayes, have proved them- 
solves worthy of their name, and of their country. 

I am descended from Scotch ancestry, and was born 
upon the family estate, which lies in the north-w estern 
Highlands. Although my parents were distinguished for 
the possession of every virtuethat can adorn human na- 
ture, and respected for great and uncommon mental en- 
dowments, I shall not call your attention to the events of 
their lives, nor trouble you with a history of their charac- 
ters, because such a relation could have no material con- 
nection with those peculiar circumstances of my life, 
which have concurred to drive me for ever fiom the socie- 


ty of my fellowecreatures ; and taught me how to derive 


happiness from an abode-in the wildest recesses of nature, 
where. I can contemplate the infinity of her God, uncon- 
taminated by the vanities of man; and enjoy a train of 
lofty thoughts, inspired by the sublime objects with which 
I am every where surrounded, which my mind could ne- 
ver have attained amidst the tumult, the uproar, and the 
jostling of the vast mob of society. 

The state of infancy seldom allows of extraordinary or 
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jury of my-education ; and by daily and determined ef- 


even interesting events to an unconcerned fellow-being.— 
My childhood was passed under the fostering care of a 
fondly beloved mother, and evinced no remarkable cir- 
cumstances, unless I except the uncommon impetuosity 
of my passions; which, even in the earliest state of my 
infancy, refused all manner of controul; and as it was 
my fortune to be the favourite offspring of one of my pa- 
rents, I had full ovportunity of convincing all those with- 
in my own immediate circle, that I would never bow 
down to any authority but that which I conceived to be 
just. This unlimited power, which I have hitherto pos- 
sessed, has had various effects upon my character, at dif- 
ferent periods or stages. of my life. 

During childhood it made me mischievous, headstrong, 
petulent, authoritative, and very desperate in all my un- 
dertakings or adventures. At this period of my life, I 
despised with.equal contempt, the advice or the controul 
of any human being. 

But as my days increased in number, and my years be- 
came more advanced, that reason which God has bounti- 
fully bestowed upon all the sons and daughters of men, 
began to dawn upon the darkness that ’till then had dwelt 
upon the uncultivated garden of my mind, and like the 
morning star, that glimmering in the east, dispels the va- 
porous clouds of night, and with beaming lustre proclaims 
the glorious-birth of day, so with equal radiance fired, 
the bright influence of reason, dispelled the darkness of 
ignorance, that ’till then had occupied my mind. 


I now began to observe the effects of unbridled passions | 


upon society. I found a necessity to.controul them, and 
render them amenable to the will and power of reason, 
that they might be properly regulated so as to produce 
good instead of harm to those of my fellow-creatures with 
whom I was connected, or held an immediate commerce 
with.- 

Perceiving that almost all the evils; under which man- 
kind laboured, originated from this cause, I immediately 
sét about a reformation in my own character, and began 
to check the impetuosity of those passions which [ had, 
hitherto, suffered to take their own course, to the great in- 


forts, I soon found myseif capable of governing them, and 
directing them so as to produce great benefit to myself, 
instead of hurrying me into my former excesses ; and | 
so far overcame my irrascibility of temper, that I was soon 
considered to possess one of the best and most equal of dis- 
positions. 

I mention this circumstance, (which some may deem 





insignificant) to shew that perseverence will finally accom- 


| their peculiarly enlightened age, gave me puignant ane 
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plish the greatest apparent difficulties. I have many times 
(during that period of my life, when I was engaged a- 
mongst the public croud of society), heard persons dec'are 
that it is impossible to conquer irratibility of temper. This 


assertion is absurd, and ill-founded. The most irritable 
disposition can be rendered mild and placid by strength of 
mind, applied with all its force against the influence of 
those trifling and adventitious circumstances, that conti- 
nually occur in life to vex and teaze mankind; I mean 
those painful realities of life, which relate to the means as 
well as the happiuess of his existence, for sure no other cir- 
cumstances are of sufficient influence to ruife a man’s tem - 
per. 

If aman, possessing great natural abilities, who has 
unfortunately indulged the irratibility of his temper, until 
his peace of mind is perpetually disturbed by the most 
trifling circumstances, will only exert that degree of men- 
tal power, which nature has blessed him with, against 
every impression that can weaken it, he will find himself 
gradually rising above the influence of all the petty and 
trifling accidents of life ; which I consider all those to be 
that do not tend towards the perfectability of the human 
mind. 


It has often given me much pain to see very highly-gifted 
men suffer themselves to be carried away by their passion, 
and consequently guilty of follies and crimes, which their 
cool hours of reason have afterwards so justly condemned, 
when with so small an exertion of their minds, they might 
triumph over such a despicable weakness. 


It was at a very early period of my life that I began to 
perceive the great weight and consequence which a man 
derived from the cultivation of his mind. I seon found 
that knowledge was the only permanent power a man 
could obtain. Riches, indeed, I saw had an astonishing in- 
fluence upon the general condition of society. Emerg- 
ing from the shade of my paternal roof, under which I 
had been taught that merit was the only standard by which 
a man’s worth, or excellence, should be adjudyed, L very 
naturally supposed that those-who had the greatest general 
influence in society, were the most meritorious for mental 
endowments or accomplishments ; but I was soon most 
miserably mistaken. I found myself spurned and looked 
upon contemptuously by persous who were proud, igno- 
rant, and in every respect but one, my inferiors, from the 
accidental circumstance that they were in the possession 
of a few more guineas than myself. ‘The existence of such 
folly and injustice amongst a people who made a boast of 
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guish, and sowed the first seeds of disgust, for what is 
termed a worldly life, in my mind. 

Since almost every human being seems to allow that 
mental power, raised upon a strictly virtuous foundation, is 
alone worthy of distinguished praise; it appears strange to 
me that men should be valued for ther superabundant 
wealth, when that wealth is employed entirely for the sup- 
port of false wants, lawful vice, or destructive luxury. 
Did every man who is in possession of more riches than he 
can usefully employ for his necessities, aid those of his 
fellow-creatures who were in distress, or who required a 
small sum to forward their means of existence, he would 
then indeed be worthy of praise and honour ; even though 
his mind was not highly cultivated. And this mode of em- 
ploying superabundant wealth can alone render the posses- 
sor respectable in the sight of every good and great man in 
this world, and insure him eternal bliss hereafter. 

Notwithstanding I found the influence of wealth was 
amazingly powerful and extensive upon society, as itis at 
present organized, I perceived that knowledge was yet, 
and ever must be, the only power that could not be affected 
by adventitious circumstances, and which alone could ex- 
tend its influence to afier-ages, even unto all eternity, 

I soon perceived that a handful of highly intellectual 
men, supported and wielded all the nations of the world, 
and led the rest of their species by the nose, or directed 
them in what manner they thought proper, making them 
submit, upon all occasions, to the laws which they had 
formed ; and, in fact, making use of all the human species 
according to their own will, 

All that I saw, and all that I read, inflamed my ardent 
imagination with the love of learning, and being deter- 
mined to perfect my education by all the advantages [ could 
obtain, I solicited my father to send me to the university of 
Cambridge, where I remained until my twenty-first year. 
Having, during my abode there, perfected myself in the ma- 
thematics and the classics, I was now considered as a most 
excellent scholar, by all the students and professors of the 
various colleges, and my fame spread abroad with great 
rapidity. 

Finding that I should not gain more by a longer stay at 
Cambridge, than I could now obtain by study at home, I 
took my final leave of the university, in which [ had laid 
such a noble ground-work for a compteat education, and 
returned tomy paternal roof. 

I was no sooner re-established in my father’s house, 
than I began to divide my time between the sports of the 
field, and the intensity of my studies. | I found great ad- 
vantages from this division of my time. The delightful 





diversions of the field, formed a pleasing relaxation, from 
which I derived more advantages than many pretended 
wiseacres (who affect to despise all rural sports, because 
they have no relish for them) would imagine, 

My constitution, which was not naturally strong, was 
by these means rendered extremely hardy. I found 
my spirits greatly exhilarated by having my imagination 
perpetually employed upon pleasing objects. I found my 
mind became expanded by the frequent excursions I made 
amongst the grand and beautiful objects of nature, and I 
ain indebted to the sports of the field for planting resources 
of perpetual pleasure in my mind, which [ believeI should 
otherwise never have attained; I mean for teaching me how 
to relish the beauties of Nature, to which I found myself 
gradually becoming so much attached, that I could af- 
terwards scarcely endure the confinement of a town, 

Another very material advantage accrued to me from 
indulgencies of this nature; I always returned with in- 
creased ardour to the delights of study, after I had enjoyed 
afew hours sporting amongst the wild recesses of the 
neighbouring country. 

But to detain you no longer upon this, comparatively, 
inactive period of my life, [ will hasten to a more inter- 
esting one, wherein I have to relate those few important 
incidents which together, concurred to wean me from all 
connections with society, and place me amongst my na- 
tive rocks and mountains, there to dwell in peace and so- 
litary happiness, surrounded by all the animate, and inan- 
imate beauties of the creation. 

The books [ had read during my solitude bad fired my 
mind with an ardent desire to see more of the wor!d than 
I was yet- acquainted with, for notwithstanding my long 
abode at Cambridge, [ had acyuired but little acquain- 
tance with my fellow-students, and having never made 
any extensive excursions, I was, comparatively, very igno- 
rant, of the then present state of society, and knew still less 
of the general face of the country. 

Being determined to commence my travels without an¥ 
further delay, [ proceeded to Lnverness, which is considered 
the metropolis of the northern districts of Scotland, in or 
der to proceed through the western Highlands, and enter 
England by the way of Cumberland, with the intention of 
continuing my route first through Great Britain, and af- 
terwards to visit the most interesting of the continental 
nations of Europe. The first part of this tour I have al- 
ways considered as the most delightful period of my life, 
and I shall with pleasure recount its principle incidents, 


(To be continued.) 
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AND WEEKLY 


A CASE FOR THE GENTLEMEN OF THE LAW. 
Will Webster, of Sandford, sold as good a cup of ale, 
as ever mantied ina beer glass, He was a bred baker, and, 
as is common in the country, he always sold bread ; and 
it was as usual for working people to all for a penny-loaf 
as a penny worth of ale at his house. 
A man came one day for six penny-loaves. Webster 
served him as he sat in the drinking room; after they had 
been delivered to him he said, ‘* Master Webster, take 
one of your loaves back. I will have but five, and bring 
mea penny worth of ale, that will make up the sixpence, 
al! the same you know. The ale was brought him, he 
gave a loaf for it, drank it and called for another, and ano- 
ther, and another, until he had exchanged his six loaves 
for six penny-worths cf ale; then rising up, said, Ma- 
ry must do with brown bread, which he believed would 
be quite as good for her health; and was deliberately 
marching off, when the landlord desired to be paid, ‘* pard / 
for what 2” said the fellow. ‘* For my bread,’’ answered 
the landlord. ‘* Your bread—have you not had it again?” 
—‘* Why then pay me forthe ale,’’ said the publican, 
** IT gave you bread for it,’’ answered the defendant. 
‘* ‘That is true, answered Boniface ‘* yet somehow I think 
I am cheated, but if ever you dother me again, call me 
cut, that’s all, you shall always pay for every thing as I 
bring it in.” 
Law Query. 
tion ? 


Upon what can the landlord bring his ac- 


SIL III LIL GS 
OF SIR THOMAS MOORE, 

When he was lord chancellor, be decreed a gentleman 
to pay asum of money toa poor widow, whom he had 
wronged, to whom the gentleman said, ‘* Then I hope 
your lordship will grant mea long day to pay it ;”” ‘* I will 
grant your motion,’’ said the chancellor, ‘* Monday next 
is St. Barnabas’ day, which is the longest day in the 
year; pay it to the widow on that day, or I will commit 
you to the fleet.’’ 

Of SIR GEORGE ROOKE. 

The famous Sir George Rooke, when he was a captain 
of the marines, was quartered ata village where he buried 
a great many of his men; at length the parson refused to 
perform the ceremony of their interment any more,,. unless 
he paid for it; which being told captain Rooke, he order- 
ed six men of bis company to carry the corpse of the sol- 
dier then dead, and lay him upon the parson’s hall table. 
This so embarrassed the priest, that he sent the captain 
word, ‘* 7f he would fetch the man away, he would bury 





MISCELLANY, 


OF A CHINESE MANDARINE. 


A mandarine, who took much pride in appearing with 
a number of jewels on every part of his robe, was once 
accosted by an old sly Bonze, who following him through 
several streets, and bowing often to the ground, thanked 
him for his jewels, What does the man mean? cried the 
mandarine ; friend I never gave thee any of my jewels.—— 
No, replied the other, but you have let me look fat them, 
and that is all the use you can make of them yourelf ; so 
that there is no difference between us, except that you have 
the trouble of watching them, and that is an employment 
I don’t like. 


SSSI IIIS LS SSI LST 


The friends of Infidelity about the yeat\1770 circulated 
through Europe their intention of erecting a statue to Vol- 
taire, and that the celebrated Houdon was engaged as_ the 
Sculptor.—The wits of the age were much occupied about 
the inscription. The following appeared shortly after the 
project was made known, in the journal of Freron, and 
was supposed to have put an end to the scheme. 


VOLTARIO, 
IN POESI MAGNUS, 
IN HISTORIA PARVUS, 

IN PHILOSOPHIA MINIMUS, 
IN RELIGIONE NULLUS: 
CuJUS 

4 INGENIUM ACRE 
JUDICIUM PRACEPS 
IMPROBITAS SUMMA : 

CUI 
ARRISERE MULIERCULA, 
PLAUSERE SCIOLI, 
ET FAVERE PROFANI : 
QUEM 
DEI HOMINUMQUE IRRISOREM 
HUNC STATUAM ATHEI DONAVERUNT. 


A translation is requested. 


LLL LILEIS IIIT 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received FortTEsQurE’s second number, and 
are satisfied with his explanation ; but though we have 
thus far no objection to the manner of his story, we hope 
he will excuse us fur delaying the publication until we 
have received more of the narrative. Without a personal 
knowledge of the writer we think it unsafe to commence a 


history, the future progress of which may not mect with 





him and all kis company for nothing.” 


our approbation. 
















































ORIGINAL POETRY. * 
LINES BY AN ABSENT HUSBAND TO HIS WIFE. 


Seest thou yon dark cloud envious throw 
Its-veil athwart the orb of day, 

As o’er the mountain’s rugged brow 
Effulgent beains his morning ray ? 


Deep glooms the verdant trees among 

Descending quick invest the grove ; 
Mute ts thedield-lark’s matin song, 

And hush’d the robin’s tale of love. 

S,. alas 

Not long indeed its murky reign 

And powerful spell the cloud shall boast, 
For lo:! Sol’s fires burst forth again 

And darkness ’midst the blaze is lost. 


Again exultigg nature sees 

Her offspring claim their wonted joys ; 
Sweet Music floats upon the breeze, 

And fragrance-breathing odours rise. 


By absence thus my light obscur’d 
That beams from Mary’s sparkling eye 
Shall, when to her fond arms restor’d, 
Bid evanescent sorrows fly ; 


And when possessing and possest 

How will our kindred bosoms burn! 
‘True as the turtle to her nest 

Shall rapture, wing’d by love, return. 


LLLLIL IELTS SILT 
SELECTED POETRY. 


On the death of Mr. W. D. who died of the fever in Baltimore, in the 
month of October 1802. 


If silent long the drooping Muse appear 

On one she lov’d so well, she held so dear, 

«« Blame not her silence, brother, but bemoan, 
And judge, oh judge my bosom by your own.” 
When floods of sorrow eddy round the heart, 
And grief, even grief forbids the tear to start, 
Can the pale Muse exert poetic fire, 

Or wake with trembling hands the slumb’ring lyre ? 
Ah no! the verse comes heavy, harsh and slow, 
That springs from pure and unaffected woe ; 

That woe I own, nor would its pow’r resign 

For all the glowing numbers of the nine. 

Yes, brother ! mourn with me the ruthless hour 
When death, arrayed in plenitude of pow’r, 

His victim chose, his mortal arrow sped, 

Auyd numbered D———-x with the silent dead. 
Had Deatii’s fell pow’r been partial o’er mankind, 
Were but the wicked tothe grave consign’d, 
Were friendship true and piety sincere 

The garb of immortality to wear, 

Thou still, dear shade, hadst graced the world’s wide stage, 
And liv’d the pride and pattern of the age, 

Yet, ah tar happier, happier is thy lot, 

Thy bliss commencing, and thy cares forgot. 


THE COMPANION, 





No doubts nor fears thy happiness now cloy, 

Or ruffle the smooth current of thy joy. 

And when offended Heav’n in cholar dire 

Shall wrap the guilty world in sheets of fire, 
When the last trump shall summon from the grave, 
Sound thro’ the world, and penetrate the wave ; 
Thou undismay’d, shalt o’er the ruin rise, 

And mount triumphant’to thy kindred skies. 


LLLIL ILS IIIIS 
Lo) 


A 


SONNET TO A LADY WHO WEPT AT A TRAGEDY. 


Oh! woman, woman, did you really know : 
The source from hence your best allurements flow, 
No longer would you trust the diamond’s glare, © 
But grace your beauties with a pearly tear. 


Dress may attract the gazer’s wanton eyes 

Who makes your charms expos’d his lawless prize: « 
But when the tear in-silence trickles down, 

We see your heart, and conquer’d yield ourown. 


Pow’rful in tears, upon the desart coast, 

Thus Ariadne mourn’d her Theseus lost ; 
When Bacchus felt unknown emotions rise, 
Love mix’d with awe, and pity with surprize. 


Urge then ye fair! the pow’r which nature gave, 
And lordly man shall bow your willing slave. 


SLL LILI GILLS 


TO AUTUMN BY MRS. RADCLIFFE. 


Sweet Autumn! how thy melancholy grace 

Steals on my heart, as through these shades I wind ; 
Sooth’d by thy breathing sigh, I fondly trace 

Kach lonely image of the pensive mind. 


Lov’d scenes, lov’d friends...long lest !.,.around me rise, 
And wake the melting thought, the tender tear : 

That tear, that thought, which more than mirth I prize... 
Sweet as the gradual tint, that paints thy year! 


Thy farewell smile, with fond respect, I view, 
Thy beaming lights, soft glitt’ring o’er the woods; 
Thy distant landscape, touch’d with yellow hue, 
While falls the lengthen’d gleam; thy winding floods, 
Now veil’d in shade, save where the skiff’s white sails 
Swell to the breeze, and catch thy streaming ray. 
But now, e’en- now, the partial vision fails, 
And the wave smiles, as sweeps the cloud away : 
Emblem of life !...thus chequer’d is its plan ; 
Thus joy succeeds to grief..,thus smiles the varied man ! 


ee ... eeeDaNDN™_O™ eee 


BOOK, JOB, AND MUSIC PRINTING, 
EXECUTED WITH NEATNESS, 


BY COLE & HEWES, 4 N, CHARLES-STREET. 
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